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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Whose Sunday 





By E. T. Bernthal 


Whose Sunday school is it? To whom do its pupils, 
teachers, and officers belong? Can there be any doubt 
about it? 

We are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. Who redeemed us? Who bought us with the 
precious price of His holy blood? To whom do we all 
belong? Why, of course, it’s the Head of the church, 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Our Sunday school 
belongs first of all to Him. 

Secondly, the Sunday school also belongs to the 
parents of the children and youth who attend it, be- 
cause children belong, next to God Himself, to the 
parents He sees fit to give them. 

Christian nurture is primarily the responsibility of 
the home, and it is tragic when parents get the idea 
that they can discharge their duty by merely sending 4 
or taking their children to Sunday school. The home : 
does more than anything else to shape the life @ 
of the child. For this reason the Sunday school - 
and the church usually fail unless the home 
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becomes Christian. How can one or two hours on 
Sunday morning counteract the neglect of a week? 

This is not to minimize the place of the church 
in Christian education. It simply recognizes that at 
best the church and Sunday school can but share with 
the home in a process to which each makes a contri- 
bution. Only the home can supply the warm Christian 
environment, the experiences of love, the daily guid- 
ance in thought and conduct which are so important 
in Christian nurture. The church, of course, can 
broaden this experience of Christian fellowship and 
must add the systematic teaching of religion. 

The Sunday school is also the church’s school, since 
it is engaged in the spiritual nurture of church mem- 
bers. Let us ask ourselves: How much do we spend 
on the children entrusted to us in the 
Sunday school? How important are they 
to us as a local church? Do we spend a 
hundred dollars per year for each child? 
Ten dollars per year? One dollar per 
year? Or do we perhaps use the Sunday 
school as a revenue-producing agency 
for the congregation? I remember with 
disgust the remark of a certain church 
council member, “Our Sunday school 
did fine last year. It turned over to the 
congregation $2,000 for rent and heat 
and light.” 

Are we concerned about giving to 



















} the Sunday school the best facilities and 
_. \ equipment we can have? Are we pro- 
, viding the helpful literature available, not 

‘ just the Sunday school lessons but the 
devotional booklets, the juvenile papers, 
the teachers’ magazines and books, the 
parents’ guides, the visual aids, anything 
and everything that will help us do our 
job more thoroughly? 















Finally the Sunday school also be- 
longs to its teachers and officers. To 
lead a child to the Savior anc to have a 
part in his spiritual nurture is one of 
the greatest privileges of life. At the 
same time the privilege carries with 
it responsibility. Those children and 
adults in our class on a Sunday morn- 
ing must find through us the Christ 
who died for them. We need to think 
of each pupil as one redeemed by 
Christ for a life of good works and 
service to Him. 

Some years ago a cartoon was 
published entitled “Harden County, 
1809.” It showed two men, one on horseback and 
the other standing with a rifle in the crook of his arm. 
“Any news down at the village, Earl?” asked one. 

“Well, Squire McGleen has gone to Washington to 
see Madison sworn in, and old man Spellman tells me 
this Bonaparte fellow has took the most of Spain. 
What’s new out here, neighbor?” 

“Nothing at all, nothing ever happens out here. 
Nothing at all, except for a new baby down at Tom 
Lincoln’s cabin.” 

Nothing but a new baby. Nothing but the advent 
of a child who was to make history. 

Since our Lord pointed His disciples to a child 
in their midst and said, ““Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in My name receiveth Me,” we dare not 
shirk the task to which we have been called by His 
love. That love embraces every lamb in a flock. Know- 
ing the power a child may wield, the place he may 
eventually fill in this life and in the eternal purposes 
of God for him, dare we deny his right to our best? 

When we have answered that question in the only 
way it can be answered, we shall be eager to enlist 
home and congregation in the work which is both 
theirs and ours — the work of the Sunday school — 
and we shall all do our best to serve our Lord by aid- 
ing His people to find and follow Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, and for whom Sunday schools 
exist. 








by Jack K. Muhlenbruch 






PREPARATION 


copying or 





creative discovery? 






After you sit down to study and have offered 
a prayer, what is your next step in preparing your 
Sunday school lesson? How do you decide on the 
aim of the lesson? 

I asked these and several other questions of some 
teachers at a Sunday school convention. Their answers 
indicate that one of our serious mistakes in preparing 
a lesson is this: We rely too much on what others have 
done and not enough on our own ability to think. 

In so doing, we fail to learn the lesson for our- 
selves, to make it our own. Not having a strong per- 
sonal grasp of the lesson, we fail to teach it as con- 
vincingly and effectively as we might. 

It isn’t that we don’t spend time on preparation. 
Many of us spend hours at it. But what do we call 
“preparation”? For many it is simply a rehashing of 
the teacher’s quarterly and the pupil’s book. This is 
dangerous. It leads to complacency. It stifles initiative 
and imagination. 

This is in no way a reflection on the teacher’s quar- 
terly and the pupil’s material. These are fine tools. 
But they are tools, not the finished product. They 
can’t teach the lesson for us. Their purpose is to help 
us teach it. 





























First We Need to Learn It 





Let’s face it: A good teacher is a good learner. 
4 Unless the significant truth of a story from God’s Word 
































Good preparation involves thoughtful study and evaluation 
with your pupils in mind. There isn’t enough time for this 
over the last cup of coffee on Sunday morning. 





has become meaningful to the teacher, it is not as 
likely to become meaningful to the pupil. Often the 


difference between an “enthusiastic” teacher and 
a “dull” one is that the first one has experienced the 
joy of learning. 

For years experts have been telling us that teach- 
ing is not a “pouring-in” process. It isn’t a case of 
merely telling facts, as interesting as they might be. 
If education were only the telling of stories, we could 
let movies, filmstrips, or even phonograph records do 
the job. 


Real teaching is much more than telling. Basically, 
it is helping the pupil learn for himself. We can’t 
learn for our pupils any more than our pupils can 
learn for one another. The teacher’s task is to create 
interest for learning and to provide and direct the 
experiences by which learning can take place. 

In answering the question, “What is your first 
step in lesson preparation?” nearly 70 per cent of the 
teachers indicated that they started by reading the 
Bible account. This is good; it’s the right place to 
begin. But when asked how they decided on the aim 
of the lesson, 70 per cent replied that they use the 
one suggested by the teacher’s quarterly. 

Evidently most teachers study the Bible to secure 
or check the facts of the story. Yet when it comes 
to applying the Bible account to their own lives and 
the lives of their pupils (thereby making it a “lesson” 
rather than just a story), they are content to use what 
has been worked out for them by someone else. 

Now, if in teaching the lesson we simply “tell the 
application” of the story rather than share our convic- 
tion and lead our pupils to experience it, we shall 
usually fail to arrive at the lesson goal. Pupils may 
get to know certain facts, but they will not consider 
them very meaningful for their lives. 


Discovering the Why 


The vitalizing step in preparing a lesson is the 
discovering of why we are teaching a particular lesson. 
This process is nothing another can undergo for us. 
We can adopt or adapt other material, but we have 
to dig into the Word and sweat over it until it “opens 
up” and we get the point. 

Once we have discovered the lesson goal for our- 
selves, the rest of the preparation becomes a joy be- 
cause we have an inner purpose and we are eager to 
help others discover the point and meaning of the 
lesson. 

Of course, a story can have various applications. 
The application suggested in the teacher’s or student’s 
guide is usually a good one, but it is not necessarily 
the only one. The teacher has to decide whether to 
use the application given or one which may be more 
meaningful to his particular class at a particular time. 

And again, in oruer to arrive at a decision, the 
teacher must do his own “digging.” If he attempts to 
“short-cut” by thoughtlessly accepting an application 
developed by someone else, he deprives himself of the 

(Continued on page 23) 








A Siaff Conference Resource Article 





by R. Harold Terry 


The man who said, “Let me write the songs of 
a people and you can write their laws,” recognized the 
powerful role of music in human life. Certainly modern 
advertising has understood and seized upon the per- 
suasive power of singing commercials to stir the emo- 
tions and to stimulate listeners to buy the sponsor’s 
products. What would a Hollywood or TV drama be 
without its soundtrack and the emphatic expression of 
its background music? Quiet music piped through 
speakers into a supermarket is said to boost sales to 
housewives. 

Music also has a far-reaching effect upon personal 
religion. The deep effect of hymns upon a people’s 
life and thought has long been recognized by the 
church. As far back as the third century, Clement of 
Alexandria made extensive use of hymns as a method 





of teaching in his catechetical school. (Our well-known 
hymn “Shepherd of Tender Youth” comes from this 
source. ) 

Practically every great movement of religion has 
been launched and propagated by song. As much as 
the Methodist movement owes to the preaching of John 
Wesley, think how much it also owes to the hymn writ- 
ing of his brother Charles. Even the ancient heresies 
of the church were spread more rapidly by writing 
their teachings into hymns that were taught to the 
people. 

And hymn singing was one of the strong factors 
in the spread of the Lutheran Reformation. The Ger- 
man hymn — the chorale — was sung across Germany 
and Scandinavia and into America, expressing Lu- 
theran theology. As one Roman critic complained, 
Luther may have done more harm to the Roman 
Church by his songs than by his sermons. Not without 
reason has the Lutheran Church been called “the sing- 
ing church”! 


Hymnody in the Church School 


“The singing church” should be tremendously con- 
cerned with the educational potential in the use af 
hymns in its church schools. Music is an ally of learn- 
ing, a close partner of other educational methods and 
learning experiences. It is a powerful tool that may 
be used both to impress and to express Christian beliefs. 

The pupil is impressed as he comes into contact 
with the words and music of a good hymn. The wed- 
ding of text and tune creates a strong and effective 
medium of communication. The music enhances and 
highlights the meaning and message of the words. Mel- 
ody and harmony add to the poetry of words just as 
color adds to the beauty of a black-and-white drawing. 

The pupil also expresses his praise and devotion 
to God as he sings these hymns in worship. Often 
pupils learn and remember more from hymns than they 
do from the Sunday school lesson. The words and 
music of a hymn may communicate more to the child 
than what the teacher is consciously trying to teach. 
Perhaps more influential over the years than the con- 
scious teaching in the classroom, therefore, is the influ- 
ence of the hymns of our faith. 

Fortunately, Christian educators more and more 
are coming to appreciate the teaching values of hymns. 





In the preparation of a graded curriculum they have 
begun to relate songs and hymns to a specific lesson 
theme or content area. They have recognized that 
hymns aid in the accomplishment of the learning objec- 
tives of a particular lesson or unit of lessons. 


What Is a Good Hymn? 


All of this, of course, has powerful implications for 
the quality of hymns that must be maintained in the 
schools of the church. Religious educators are dis- 
tressed at the double standard of music that often sepa- 
rates the type and quality of hymns used in the church 
school and in the church worship. Careful attention 
should be given to the standards of hymns that are 
selected for use in church school worship. 


The Hymn Society of America has adopted the 
following definition of a hymn. The first sentence sets 
forth the essential elements in a good hymn; the second 
sentence the desirable elements: 

A Christian hymn is a lyric poem, reverently and 
devotionally conceived, which is designed to be sung 
and which expresses the worshiper’s attitude toward 
God, or God’s purposes in human life. It should be 
simple and metrical in form, genuinely emotional, poetic 
and literary in style, spiritual in quality, and in its ideas 
so direct and so immediately apparent as to unify 
a congregation while it is singing it. 

A good hymn is praise-poetry or prayer-poetry set 
to music. (Technically the word “hymn” applies only 
to the words; “hymn tune” should be used to refer 








to the music. 


In popular usage, however, the word 
“hymn” has come to mean both the words and the 
music. ) 

How do we evaluate the words and music of a good 
hymn? 

Of prime importance is the message and meaning 
of the words. The words should be in harmony with 
Scripture, the teaching of the church, the aims and ob- 
jectives of Christian education. 

They should be of worthy literary merit and quality. 

The ideas and vocabulary of the hymn should be 
meaningful to the pupil, at least after necessary ex- 
planation. 

The words should express genuine emotion with- 
out being excessively emotional — true sentiment with- 
out being sentimental. 

The music should be singable and within the pupils’ 
voice range. 

It should have a clearly defined melodic pattern, 
good harmonies, and rhythmic integrity. “Cheap ef- 
fects” — frills and thrills, arpeggios, revival-type ac- 
companiments — should be avoided. 


When to Use Hymns 


In addition to the use of hymns in a worship period 
there are many other ways the words and music of 
hymns can be used educationally. Teachers should be 
aware of these ways and be prepared to utilize the 
teaching values of hymns to the fullest. 


The Words 


1. Often we do not realize the full richness of the 
hymnal and its resources apart from its use in worship 
with music. The hymnal is an anthology of the best 
devotional poetry of all time. Carefully chosen hymn 
stanzas, read as poetry, can be an enriching and intensi- 
fying learning experience for the pupil. The words 
should be pertinent to the lesson theme. Most hymnals 
have a topical index by which an appropriate hymn 
can be located. 

2. Selected stanzas of hymns may be spoken as the 
prayer in departmental worship, classroom worship, or 
in the class lesson period. The act of speaking words 
which are usually sung may provide a break in routine 
that gives new meaning and emphasis to the basic 
message. 

3. To help children better understand the hymns 
they sing, the story of how the hymn came to be written 





or the story of the author’s or the composer’s life may 
be narrated or dramatized. Many excellent books are 
available that tell the fascinating stories behind our 
hymns. Such a study of hymns and their writers can 
be a lifelong hobby for teachers, and it will certainly 
result in the continual enrichment of their teaching. 

Juniors especially like to do research on the back- 
ground of hymns and share their findings with the 
class. As individuals or as a group, they can make 
attractively illustrated hymn notebooks. They are also 
capable of using this information as a basis of their own 
creative dramatics, writing their own script and drama- 
tizing the story of a hymn. 

4. Choral reading by a speech choir is an effective 
way of highlighting the words of a hymn and enhancing 
its message. The hymn is divided into various parts, 
some for the total group and some for different solo 
voices or combinations of voices. Carefully planned 
and rehearsed, choral reading can be a highly effective 
means of communication, and Christian educators are 
welcoming it with enthusiasm. It also can be a deeply 
meaningful experience for those participating in it. 

After gaining some experience with it, the re- 
sourceful teacher will be able to take a hymn or poem 
and divide it properly for effective presentation by 
a speech choir. Or perhaps the group itself can study 
the hymn and decide how it is to be presented. 

Effective choral reading requires careful preparation 
and rehearsal. Like a singing choir, it requires clarity 
of enunciation, purity of tone, uniformity of attacks and 
releases, and concerted expression. 
it should be done well or not at all. 


Needless to say, 


5. Creative writing of hymns can be a valuable 
educational experience in the church school. Hymns 
become particularly meaningful to pupils when they 
have had a part in writing them. The teacher may 
choose a familiar hymn tune and ask the pupils to write 
a stanza in their own words which is appropriate to the 
lesson theme. They may also be asked to write addi- 
tional stanzas to a familiar hymn. 


The Music 


In addition to its usual use in worship, the music 
of a hymn may be used in other effective ways in the 
church school. A hymn tune can often provide the 
music needed for a prelude or call to worship, an 
offertory, the quiet time, or special listening experiences. 
The music of a good hymn may be played softly as 





background music for an activity period. Hymn tunes 
used in these ways for several Sundays soon become 
imprinted on the subconscious minds of the pupils. 
Teaching the hymn at a later date will be an easier 
task. 

Creative writing of hymn tunes, as well as hymn 
texts, can be a meaningful experience for older children. 
This can be either an individual or a group experience. 
The teacher, or someone else in the group, must know 
enough about music to be able to write down the sug- 
gested melody and perhaps to harmonize it. 

Such creative experiences can be deeply meaningful 
for a class and can often lead to even more significant 
group experiences, such as creative dramatics. 


Singing to Learn and Learning to Sing 


Just as there should be worship and hymn singing 
in the church school, there should also be opportunities 
for instruction in new worship forms and new hymns. 
Ordinarily time for worship and for instruction in wor- 
ship should be kept separate. The pupil should be 
allowed to have a genuine worship experience apart 
from the intrusion of rehearsing a new hymn. But there 
should be a distinct time within the departmental or 
classroom situation when new hymns and new elements 
of worship (e. g., choral responses to the liturgy) are 
taught. Just as the pupil sings to learn, he should have 
the chance to learn to sing. 

In making the most effective use of a hymn in the 
educational program, it is important that the hymn be 
properly taught. There are no shortcuts to the effective 
teaching of a hymn. The following steps are recom- 
mended for use by song leaders: 


How to Teach Hymns 

In general 

1. Stir up the pupils’ interest in the hymn. Moti- 
vate them to learn. Relate the hymn to something 
within their present experience. Build a bridge from 
where they are, and what they know, to what the hymn 
tells them — its meaning and significance for their lives. 

2. Use pictures, stories behind the hymn, slides, art 
objects, to pave the way for the learning of the hymn. 
Don’t come at them “cold” and expect them to respond 
with enthusiasm. 


3. Go over the words. Interpret the basic message 
and over-all theme. Explain any word or concept that 


is not clear. Invite the pupils to share their understand- 
ings with the group. 

4. Speak clearly. Be sure your pupils understand 
the words of the text. Otherwise you may have 
mixed-up phrases in the minds of your children — 
“Gladly, the cross-eyed bear” (“Gladly the cross I'd 
bear”); “Crazy, crazy, all ye little children” (Praise 
Him, praise Him, all ye little children”); “While shep- 
herds washed their sox by night.” 


Song Charts 


Hymns may be taught by putting the words on 
a chalkboard or a large poster-sized cardboard. Print 
the words of the hymn in large letters and add an ap- 
propriate picture or two. This method affords the op- 
portunity of learning a wide variety of good hymns. 
The resourceful teacher will make a collection of 
hymnals, since not all the good hymns are in one 
hymnal. 


Picture File 


With the abundance of magazines that come to most 
homes these days, each teacher may well start a pic- 
ture file. With a little time, thought, and effort the 
teacher can come up with a supply of appropriate pic- 
tures to illustrate the theme of the hymn she is teach- 
ing. Younger children can be encouraged to draw their 
own pictures. These may be placed on the bulletin 
board along with the words of the stanza. 

A children’s hymnal published by the Friends 
(Quakers) leaves the facing page blank as space for 
the child to draw, or to select and insert, a picture 
that illustrates the meaning and message of the hymn. 

This “picture method” need not be limited to just 
one picture. The entire class can participate in making 
a mural illustrating the hymn they are learning. 


Speech-Rhythm Chanting 


To teach a speech-rhythm chant, have the children 
read it together and learn to adjust individual differ- 
ences to the group pattern, in the style of a good 
“speech choir.” Then have them chant the words on 
one note (monotone them on G). Teach the melody, 
letting the pupils hum it or sing it on “la,” without 
yet putting the words with it. After they have mastered 
words and melody separately, let them put the two 
together. For accompaniment, the piano may play only 
the melody in octaves. Full accompaniment can be 
added as a reward after the chant has been well learned. 
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Recordings 


Recordings of hymns provide 
a useful educational tool for the 
teacher to use both in teaching a 
new hymn and in providing listening 
experiences for the pupils. In many 
cases, after hearing a new hymn sev- 
eral times on a record, the pupil 
practically knows it and is ready to 
sing it. Hearing the recording of a 
hymn while following the words and 
music in a hymnal or on a song 
chart integrates the auditory and 
visual aspects of the learning ex- 
perience and thus intensifies the 
learning. 

Children also like to sing along 
with the recording. 

A record corner with a phono- 
graph and some good hymn record- 
ings can provide a useful addition 
to the department or classroom and 
— if necessary — even provide 
a substitute for a piano when a 
piano is not available. 


Teaching Specific Age Groups 


Nursery. Songs should be short 
and simple. Singing should begin 
with the teacher, who understands 
that not all children will be capable 
of joining in. Not all three-year- 
olds are able to carry a tune. With- 
out coercion, the teacher of nursery 
children allows them to join in as 
they wish. 

Kindergarten. The teacher may 
play a new tune softly during an 
activity period. After occasional 
playing of the music, the song itself 
may be introduced. This group 
can invent conversational chants 
and songs, one-phrase melodies, 
and rhythmic patterns; make simple 
instruments; invent instrumentations 
to songs, compose new stanzas for 


known songs; illustrate hymns with 
pictures. 


Primary. Note teaching is most 
effective with primaries —as well 
as with kindergarten. Step-by-step 
procedure may be as follows: 

1. After adequate introduction 
by way of pictures, stories, conver- 
sation, the teacher sings the song to 
the children (usually not more than 
one stanza should be taught at one 
time). 

2. Teacher makes any necessary 
comments on the words (vocabu- 
lary explanations, interpretation of 
unclear ideas) and discusses the 
meaning of the song. 

3. If the hymn is quite short 
and not difficult, the teacher may 
sing it once more and then ask the 
class to sing it with her. 

4. Teacher resings phrases or 
measure where errors occur and 
asks the children to repeat them in 
the right way. 


5. If the hymn is long and more 
difficult, the teacher sings each 
phrase, and the class repeats it after 
her. Then she may sing the entire 
stanza and have the class repeat it. 
If difficulties still persist, individual 
attention to troublesome phrases 
will again be necessary. 

6. An example of breaking up 
a longer stanza is as follows: 
Teacher sings and children repeat 
after her—phrase 1, phrase 2, 
phrases 1 and 2 together, phrase 3, 
phrase 4, phrases 3 and 4 together, 
then the whole stanza. 

Junior and Youth. The same 
general procedure as outlined for 
primaries is also applicable for jun- 
iors and youth in the teaching of 


a new hymn. 
Reprinted in part from Resource. 
Used by permission. 

























































Opening Worship in Each Classroom 


The Primary Department of our Sunday school has 
its opening service in the basement of the church and 
is not affected by the extra time used for the Com- 
munion service. The upper grades have their regular 
opening in the chapel, but each pupil is expected to 
go to his classroom to meet his teacher before opening 
worship and the class comes as a group. 

This arrangement has given us a very logical solu- 
tion, that of having the opening service in each class- 
room by the individual teacher on Communion Sun- 
days. We also stress missions on this Sunday of the 
month, and the extra time in the classroom gives each 
teacher a chance to have a special mission talk or 
mission story for his age group. 

EUNICE KEMPFF 
Spokane, Wash. 


Postpone “Opening” Worship 


We have partially solved this problem of Com- 
munion services which run into the Sunday school 
hour by delaying Sunday school “opening” worship 
on these Sundays. Instead of the usual beginning, 
we open with a filmstrip, film, or flannelgraph presen- 
tation related to the day’s lesson in each department. 
Or, since Communion Sunday is our monthly mission 
Sunday, we have a special mission assembly program. 

We have discovered that this kind of opening often 
serves well to make the brief worship which follows 
more meaningful to the pupils. Of course, it’s impor- 
tant that this presession presentation be planned well 
in advance to make sure one teacher from each depart- 
ment is present and prepared. 

RUTH PALMER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On most Sundays things work quite smoothly at our church. 
But when Holy Communion is celebrated in the early service, 


the opening of Sunday school is delayed, sometimes as much 
as ten minutes. How do you suggest we remedy this situation? 


Attend Friday Night Communion 


When teachers wish to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
at a service preceding Sunday school, we suggest they 
obtain a substitute teacher for that Sunday. Preferably, 
of course, we would like to see these teachers attend 
the later service or attend a special service we hold on 
the first Friday evening of each month for those who 
work on Sunday morning. 

O. W. LUECKE 
Missoula, Mont. 


Make Special Communion Arrangement 


Ushers might arrange to keep the first few rows 
of pews open or reserved for teachers and pupils par- 
taking of Communion. Immediately after leaving the 
altar these persons might leave the church quietly and, 
if possible, unobserved go to their classes in the Sun- 
day school. 

This is not to be confussed with the mass exodus 
occasionally seen taking place during the singing of 
the pre-Communion hymn. 

J. ZIEMS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Perhaps you have run into a problem either in your 
teaching or in the administration of your church school. 
This page provides an opportunity for sharing these 
problems — and possible solutions — with your fellow 
workers. INTERACTION will welcome your comments on 
the following question for a future issue: “How can 
I know whether the language I use is on the level of 
my pupils?” Address your comments or questions to 
INTERACTION, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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“Praise the Lord with timbrel and dance,” advo- 
cated the writer of Psalm 150. This word of God 
seems hopelessly out of date in the twentieth century. 
But more and more Christian groups are using panto- 
mime choirs (also called “motion choirs” or “rhythmic 
choirs”) to express their religious faith. 


What is a pantomime choir? It’s a group of people 
expressing the thoughts and mood of a hymn or Scrip- 
ture through symbolic motions. Delegates to the 1960 
General Sunday School Convention in St. Louis saw 
a demonstration of this type of religious art and were 
impressed by the sensitive moods it communicated. 


Like any true art, religious pantomime is creative. 
Because this creative activity serves an educational 
function, it is of interest to the church school. Although 
special abilities are needed to paint or compose or 


write, most young people and adults are readily able 
to express meaningful pantomime. 

Recently the Rhythmic Choir of Webster Groves, 
Mo., directed by Mrs. Eric Banks and shown in accom- 
panying pictures, created its own interpretation of the 
Passion story. To accurately portray the characters in 
the Passion account, members of the group studied the 
life of each character. As they acted out the parts of the 
characters, the young people were helped to under- 
stand the motives and to experience the feelings of the 
people involved. 

The following script written by Mrs. Eric Banks 
might help you get started in using the pantomime 
technique with your group. Since the presentations are 
to serve as acts of worship, they are meant to be per- 
formed before the altar. There ought to be no applause 
by nonparticipants. 

















ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESUS’ NAME 





(Half the group walks in, faces front) 


Stanza 1 

ee name” 
“Bring diadem” 
“And _ a 
“Bring _ all” 
Stanza 3 

“Sinners __. gall” 
RES SS feet” 
“And all” 
ecto ats 4 ke feet” 
:. ee all” 
Stanza 4 

oe .. tribe” 
ee ae _ ball” 


Turn L. toward altar, swing- 
ing R. arms up to make an 
ancient salute. 

Rise to kneeling position, 
holding hands before bodies 
as if holding crowns. 

Stand and raise R. arms 
toward altar and look up. 
Other half of class enters as 
if carrying crown and stands 
facing altar, in front of 
other line. Members of this 
group then raise R. arms 
slowly toward altar and 
look up. 


Back line faces L., hold L. 
arms up. 

Front line faces front, arms 
out to side. 

Both lines stand close to- 
gether, thus forming a cross. 
Back line turns toward altar 
and bows low. 

Back line stands facing altar, 
raising R. arms up slowly. 


Front line does same. 


All face front and extend L. 
arms to side. 


Join hands in circle. 






























Turn to face center of circle 
and bow low. 


“And _ all” Stand, raise arms and look 
up. 

ee eee all” (Repeat above, facing out 
from center of circle.) 

Stanza 5 

, _. throng” Bring hands to prayer posi- 
tion and walk backward 
three steps toward center of 
circle. 

ene <= ie” Kneel, bow heads. 

“We'll . song” Rise and turn away from 
center of circle. 

Join hands and move out 
as far as possible. 
oe ee all” Raise R. arms. 

TO es ..... song” Form large cross facing al- 
tar, and raise arms up 
toward altar. 

PSALM 23 

Text (read by narrator) Motions by Choir 

“The Lord Shepherd” 

“T shall want” Face R., raise R. arms and 
look up. 

“He makes pastures” Step back, open arms out to 
side, palms down. 

“He leads water” Walk to L. with heads up, arms 
at side. 

“He soul” Kneel facing L., arms above 
head with hands clasped, heads 
bowed. 

“He righteousness Raise heads and eyes and lower 
for His name’s sake” hands to prayer position. 
“Yea death” Walk in a crouched position to 
R., kneel and cover eyes with 

hands. 

as with me” Slowly look up and rise to 
a high kneel. 

a comfort me” Stand facing R., raise R. arms 
to sky and look up. 

“Thou _ before me” Step back with L. feet, raise 
arms out to sides, palms up. 

“In _ . enemies” Drop hands to sides and bow 
heads. 

“Thou dies: . oil” Lift heads and eyes. 

“My cup __. runneth over” Walk in small circle to R., fol- 
lowing upraised arms. 

“Surely — .. life’ Walk toward altar, R. arms 
leading. 

“And I forever” Kneel, fold hands in prayer, 





heads bowed. 











Rally Day has a regular place on the calendar of 
most American Sunday schools. It is usually observed 
on the last Sunday in September or together with Pro- 
motion Sunday on the first Sunday in October. 

Much of the value of Rally Day lies in the prepara- 
tion for it. For example, here is a report from Pastor 
Victor Constien of how The Lutheran Church of Web- 
ster Gardens in Webster Groves, Mo., used Rally Day 
as the occasion for an emphasis on the teacher’s im- 
portant role in the life of the congregation: 

1. Sunday School Superintendent Arthur Uelner, 
Asst. Supt. Walter Schulz, and the Board of Education 
S. S. Representative Richard Marting met with the pas- 


tor to assess the needs of 
our growing school. Our 
primary objective was to 


establish a sufficient number of classes to meet the 
needs of our enrollment and potential. 


2. In a_ subsequent 
meeting this group se- 
lected men and women 


from the congregation who by conviction and experi- 
ence would be good learners and teachers and good 


examples for the 
( AN K F children and 
young people 


given into their spiritual care. 

3. These names of prospective teachers, together 
with the names of men and women who would be ad- 
ministrative assistants, were presented to the congrega- 
tion’s Board of Education for approval. Upon approval, 
the Board of Education issued a “call” to the “chosen 
ones,” urging them to accept the charge placed upon 
them by the congregation. 


AN OCCASION 


4. The signed “call” was to be returned to the 
superintendent two weeks before Rally Day. Follow-up 
calls were made by the committee when someone ap- 
peared reluctant to accept or was in need of further 
information. 










5. In answer to the proffered assignment these 
candidates, including all staff members who had served 
faithfully in the previous year, agreed to serve for one 
year, October through September. 





Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


The Lutheran Church of Webster Gardens 


8749 Watson Road @ Webster Groves 19, Mo. 






Realizing the great privilege and responsibility of working 
in the Sunday School, I promise, with the help of God, to be dili- 


gent in ay work as , in being on time 








for all sessions and in setting a good example at all times; to 
take a personal interest in my Sunday School, to cooperate with 
all who are associated with me in this work and to lend every 
possible assistance in increasing the enrollment and improving 
the efficiency of the Sunday School. 
To this end I shall constantly strive with the help of the 


Holy Spirit to live in close communion with ay God and Savior through 





daily prayer, through diligent study of His Word and through faith- 


ful attendance at Divine Services and Holy Communion. 


Signed 
October 1940 to September 1961 






ee 

The Board of Education, on behalf of the congregation of The 
Lutheran Church of Webster oe extends to you a call to 
serve in our Sunday school as fo 
the period October, 1960 through "Septesber? 1961. 





The Sunday school workers will rededicate themselves ae” the 
Lord in our Rally Day Service September 25 at 10:45 A. 

Your return of the call and attendance at this service wit 
be visual acceptance of your intention to carry on our Lord's 
most important work in our Sunday school. 


Serving the Lord in this capacity will, of course, make demands 
upon your time and energy. We ask you to consider prayerfully 
the enclosed call and return it to the superintendent no later 
than September 17. 


We ask you, in Christ's name, to join us in the important work 
of serving your church in the Sunday school, He will bless 
you. 


Art Uelner 
Sunday School Superintendent 











Divine Services 8:00 A.M and 10:45 AM 
Church Office: WOodland 1-5275 

























































6. The first session of a new Sunday school leader- 
ship training course was announced for the second 
meeting in October to assure the teachers that we would 
continue to help them grow in basic understanding and 
teaching skills. 


7. The goal of 475 average attendance was an- 
nounced to give the teachers and the children some- 
thing to shoot for through the next year. The previous 
Sunday’s attendance had been 447. 

Pastor Constien subsequently reported: “We are 
happy to say that our Sunday school has shown 
a marked improvement in spirit since we placed new 
emphasis on the teacher’s status in the life of the con- 
gregation. We are confident that through the coming 
years our procedure, together with our attempts to en- 
list an associate teacher for each class, will enable us 
to come closer to meeting the opportunities our Sunday 
school provides.” 


Valparaiso Has a Parade 


“Rally Day is the highlight of our Sunday school 
year,” writes Mrs. Charles Yunghans of Immanuel 
Church in Valparaiso, Ind. “The children as well as 
the teachers look forward to it for months ahead.” 


















This float in the Rally Day parade at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, depicted the ascension of our Lord. 






A two-wagon float, filled with four- and five-year- 
olds, peti: Anat by a tractor in a Rally Day parade. 


it cid 
























In the past nine years Immanuel Sunday School has 
observed Rally Day with a parade. Floats are built by 
the students themselves, and they decide, within the 
theme for a particular Rally Day, the idea around 
which they will construct their float. The 1960 theme 

s “Parade of the Church Year.” It depicted the 
various seasons observed in the Christian church. Mrs. 
Yunghans reports: 


“This is all done with the supervision of teachers 
and the help of parents in supplying a basement or 
garage to build it in. Usually no more than two eve- 
nings are required for constructing a float. The eve- 
nings end with cookies and hot chocolate served by the 
host or hostess. A barrel of fun is had by all. 


“Of course, there are always headaches! Like the 
wheel that falls off the wagon at about the starting time 
of the parade, or, as last year, the postponement of 
Rally Day due to inclement weather. One float was 
completely covered with fresh, green sod with freshly 
cut flowers. The float was in readiness at 1:00. At 
1:30 Rally Day was postponed a week. There went 
all the hard work! The big problem was finding some- 
one else’s back yard to dig up! 


Prize Winning Essay 
on 


What I Can Do To Bring Someone To Jesus 


There are many people in the world who don't know about 
their Savior. I am one who has been greatly blessed by know- 
ing this wonderful news of salvation, What can I do to bring 
unbelievers to Christ? 


can pray for them every day and night. In this way I 
ask pA. to help the missionaries in far away countries and 
to help me spread the Gospel to those near me. 


I can give money to missions instead of doing sonething 
for my own amusement, In this way I may be giving someone a 
Bible, or helping to send a missionary to another country. 

If I happen to know of someone“who doesn't go to church I can 
tell him or her about our Savior. I can arrange for that per- 
son to come to Sunday school with me. 


One of the most important ways to win someone is to set 
a example -- to show how wonderful it is to be a Chris- 
tian and how much fun it can be. I can help win others for 
Christ by the way I act toward them, even my enemies. 


I can help those far away to learn of Jesus, but I must 
be sure not to forget those who live around me. 


Paula Domke - age 12 
Immanuel Sunday School 
Valparaiso, Indiana 































“In the kindergarten and primary departments the 
floats are built by the teachers. However, this in no 
way takes appreciation away from the floats built up 
by the older children. The teachers keep their floats 
simple and nonprofessional. In fact, a person can’t tell 
if a float was made by the students 
or by the teachers in the lower de- 
partments. (No reflection on the 
teachers, of course!) The parade 

pervised games 


RALLY = 


free lunch is served to all who attend.” 

To increase interest in Rally Day among the older 
children, Immanuel Sunday School conducted a pre- 
Rally Day essay contest last year on “What I Can Do 
to Bring Someone to Jesus.” The contest was open to 
all Sunday school pupils in two divisions: (1) third, 
fourth, and fifth grades; (2) sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 


ends at a public 
park, where su- 


A Rally Day service is a visual demonstration of how empty a church would 
be without its children, youth, and Sunday school leaders and teachers. 


EEK 





Rally Day Programs and Services 


Many Sunday schools have special Rally Day ob- 
servances in either the Sunday school session or in the 
main church service. Each year Concordia Publishing 
House publishes an inexpensive Rally Day worship 
service program, and some 
churches prepare their own. 
Emmaus in South Bend, 


Ind., for example, centered 
a Sunday school session as- 
sembly on the theme of per- 
sonal missions and presented the local efforts in parish 
education in the worship service. This was done 
through a narration and prayer liturgy written by the 
superintendent, Mr. George F. Weber. 

St. Luke’s Lutheran Sunday School in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., used the theme of the 1960 Lutheran 
Education Week for its Rally Day service. To high- 
light the theme, all pupils from second grade up were 
asked to obtain a Bible for their own use in Sunday 





Rally Day demonstrates what fu- 
ture strength resides in the chil- 











dren and youth and what support 





school and at home and to carry it to church that day. 
The younger children sang “The Holy Book,” and older 


b pupils sang the hymn “Holy Bible, 
Book Divine.” 
In the service the Sunday school 


staff members and their work of 


teaching the Bible were rec- 
ognized, and all who attended 
were given a “Who’s Who in 
St. Luke’s Sunday School’”’ 
and a “Parents’ Hand book.” 


Concordia Sunday School in Brent- 
wood, Pa., uses children extensively in 
its Rally Day programs. Last year pupils 
led the congregation in prayers and pre- 
sented “God’s Word Tells Us” by means 
of flannelgraph and puppets. Installation of officers 
and teachers and a panel discussion of “Plans for the 
Future” were also part of the occasion. 


Christian Education Week 


Another Concordia Church, in Kirkwood, Mo., ex- 
tended its Rally Day festival into a Sunday School Rally 








Also in the church, parents are interested in the life and welfare of their 
and care the Sunday school deserves. children. So Rally Day can be an occasion for parents, too. 


Week and capitalized on the occasion by focusing on 
the enlistment of teachers and students for youth and 
adult Bible classes. On three successive nights follow- 
ing Rally Sunday the entire congregation was invited 
to a supper for which the church supplied the meat 
and beverages and the people brought the potatoes, 
vegetables, salad, and dessert. 

After the fellowship suppers the people were urged 
by a series of topics to become either learners or teach- 
ers in the Sunday school. Dr. Oscar Feucht spoke on 
“Magnify Our Bible Teaching Program” on the first 


CCASION 


night, Pastor Arnold Wangerin’s rally message on Tues- 
day evening was “Increase the Evangelistic Spirit,” and 
on the third evening Dr. Allan Jahsmann challenged 
the congregation to “Develop the Needed Leadership.” 
Baby sitting was provided for the young children and 
a program for older children so that all parents could 
attend. 
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The Week at Belleville 





- west Tee A good example of a broad observance of Lutheran 

RE phy Education Week is to be seen in last year’s program of 

| Beet ae ae Zion Lutheran Church, Belleville, Ill. The week began 
| oy SBS TS I on Rally Sunday with a Family Night, at which was 
yer shown the 90-minute film Our Bible — How It Came 

Kw Monachel to Us. On display before and after the movie were old 


and unusual Bibles owned by members of Zion; also 
the Bible study helps, devotional materials, and other 
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Mr. Walter Burke, general superintendent of Con- 
cordia Sunday School, Kirkwood, Mo. (left), dur- 
ing the special Rally Week observance urges a 
fellow church member to become either a Bible 
class student or a teacher. 


AN OCCASION 


religious education materials used in Zion’s church 


A feature of each evening during Concordia’s 
Sunday School Rally Week was the enlistment 
of students and teachers for adult classes. 
Here’s a man standing up and being counted. 


schools. 
The remaining nights of the week emphasized spe- 
cial phases of parish education: Monday — Parents 


and Teen-Agers; Tuesday — Zion’s Professional Staff; 
Wednesday — The Parish Family at Church and Home; 
Thursday — The Preschool Child; Friday — The Chris- 
tian Day School Open House and the Confirmand and 
His Parents. 

Rally Day and Christian Education Week can be 
occasions for a significant impact upon our entire par- 
ish and a raising of its educational sights. 
















MY CHURCH BOOK 


By Marie Hankla Olander. 
$1.00) 


This book is designed to help children understand 
the order of service of the Lutheran Church. Each 
part of the service is explained in sequence. Every 
other page features a one-color line drawing to help 
clarify the text. 

Here is an example of the book’s contents: “An 
Epistle is a letter. In the Bible we have letters that 
were written to the churches and people long ago. 
When we read them now, it is just as though the 
letters were written to our church or to us. Do you 
like to get a letter? In the Holy Bible there are many 
letters.” 

The page facing this explanation pictures a modern- 
day envelope and letter. E. H. G. 


(Augustana Press, 59 pages, 


THE LADDER OF LEARNING 
By Victor Hoag. (Seabury Press, 152 pages, $3.75) 


Most of us know we need help to do a better job 
of teaching in the Sunday school. But who wants to 
wade through heavy reading on psychology or educa- 
tional methods? After an exhausting day it’s much 
more fun to pick up the feature section of the daily 
paper or the magazine that arrived in the morning mail. 

In The Ladder of Learning Victor Hoag has 
managed to capture that “reading for pleasure” style 
while showing us how to better our teaching. He uses 
everyday language to show us what we could learn by 
watching good teachers in action — the “how to” of 
the latest teaching techniques. He illustrates his points 
with concrete examples taken right out of last Sun- 
day morning’s church school session. 





The “ladder of learning” is a list of eight ways 
of learning (hearing, seeing, “echoing,” reciting, read- 
ing, discussing, creating, and teaching), each of which 
promises a greater degree of retention than the one 
before. Because the last three ways are so effective for 
permanent learning, most of the book explains ways 
for stimulating these kinds of learning experiences. 

P. Hi. P. 


BAKER’S BIBLE ATLAS 
(Baker, $7.95 before December 1, $8.95 thereafter) 


Why were Abraham and the other patriarchs able 
to wander about so freely with their large flocks and 
herds in Palestine? What happened when God rained 
“fire and brimstone” on Sodom and Gomorrah? Who 
were the Hivites, the Pelethites, the Amorites, and 
the Edomites? Why did the Philistines remain such 
a formidable foe of the Israelites during the Old Testa- 
ment era? What happened in Palestine during the 
Bible’s “silent years” before the birth of Christ? 

You will find the answer to these and other ques- 
tions in the new Baker’s Bible Atlas. In a simple, flow- 
ing style this Bible atlas provides a wealth of accurate, 
concise information related to the history of God's 
Chosen People in the Old and New Testament eras. 

Many black-and-white outline maps and 24 col- 
ored maps are correlated with the text. A geographic 
gazetteer and an index make for ready reference. 

The Baker’s Bible Atlas is a valuable resource for 
any Bible student and therefore would make a good 
addition to a Sunday school library. 

ERIcH KIEHL 
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FALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


TUNE-UP P 


“Phil, what have you done with 
your old car? It purrs along like 
new.” 

“Tll let you in on a secret, 
George,” said Phil. “The answer is 
in a fall tune-up. I’ve learned not 
to be penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish. Last winter I had so much 
battery trouble that I decided I’d 
trade in my weak battery before the 
winds blow cold this year. Instead 
of taking a chance with the same 
old plugs and points, I decided it 
would be wise to have them thor- 
oughly checked out before they’re 
burned out.” 

Sunday school is something like 
an automobile. A careless car 
owner neglects his car until it has 
half a dozen things wrong with it. 
And when we let our Sunday school 
run and run without a checkup, 
trouble develops or it becomes 
sluggish. 

Consider what happens when 
evils like the following go unchal- 





by Arnold C. Mueller 


lenged for any length of time: 
Fifty-per-cent attendance at teach- 
ers’ meetings, neglect of lesson 
preparation, the dropping of a 
leadership training program, tardi- 
ness and poor Sunday school and 
church attendance, poor discipline 
due to lack of supervision, and 
the like. When Sunday school 
mechanics (the whole staff) look 
under the hood of their Sunday 
school, check its trouble spots, and 
give their Sunday school a tune-up, 
performance improves. 


A Checkup Instrument 


Auto mechanics have gauges and 
tools for checking a car motor. 
The Sunday school has an instru- 
ment too, a dependable measuring 
device, by means of which its 
workers can locate Sunday school 
weaknesses. An instrument for 
checking or diagnosing a Sunday 
school is The Sunday School 
Standard. 

We might classify any Sunday 
school as either poor, good, or su- 
perior. Every poor Sunday school 
ought to become a good Sunday 
school, and every good Sunday 
school can aim to become a superior 
Sunday school. 

In preparing the Standard for 
Lutheran Sunday Schools, the com- 
mittee studied the Sunday school at 
its best and then tabulated 110 
features that are characteristic of 


x 
So a, 


the superior school. Any staff can 
discover the strengths and weak- 
nesses of its school by checking it 
against the Standard. 


The Standard for Lutheran Sun- 
day Schools covers five basic areas: 


I. A SOUND EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Il. ADEQUATE AND 
TRAINED LEADERSHIP 


Ill. PLANNED MISSION 
ENDEAVORS 


IV. GOOD ADMINISTRATION 
AND EQUIPMENT 


V. VITAL HOME AND 
CHURCH RELATIONSHIPS 


We can best illustrate the use of 
the Standard by showing what hap- 
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10 WAYS TO SHARPEN YOUR LOOKS 


One of the great mysteries of the church is that simple improvements (inex- 
pensive and easy to carry out) are often neglected, especially in the Sunday 
school. Listed below are ten features that will make your Sunday school more 
inviting. Check them and put your support behind those details that deserve 
attention. You can do something about them if you'll care enough to want 
the best. 


1 A good outside impression. The next time you approach your church 
school building, ask yourself what a first-time visitor sees. Are the property 
and its surroundings neat? Does a sign indicate the Sunday school entrance? 
What about the doors — are they grimy or even in need of paint? 





2 A cheerful entrance and receptionist. Does your Sunday school have 
a dark, dimly lit entry? Is the corridor frighteningly empty and ugly, or 
are there signs of educational life on walls and bulletin boards and windows? 
Do you have a receptionist near the entrance? Every well-run retail busi- 
ness uses one. Why not at least place the enrollment secretary at a table 
near the entrance? You'll see the difference at once. 


3 Signs on the doors or above the doors of your room. You may know 
where the Nursery group meets or the Junior classes or the young teens, 
but the stranger won’t. A sign gives one a sense of identification — very 
important for a feeling of belonging. And door signs are good advertising, 
also for members of the congregation. 





4 Order in the house of God. The order before sessions 5 Proper ventilation and lighting. We may get by with 





get under way helps to determine the spirit of the stuffy or cold rooms and poor lighting, but they have 

all pupils during the class periods. All you need is some their effect on the spirit. Maybe your windows need 
responsible supervision — an overseer of the flock — to be washed or curtains can be made or bulbs can 
when the doors open and also during the sessions. be strengthened or fixtures replaced. 


Sufficient coat racks and hangers. Would you let a person keep his warm 
coat on for an hour in your home? A good host hangs up the guest’s coat. 
How about your coat hangers — are they too flimsy, bent, rusty? Wooden 
hangers or wall hooks are better. 


Clean, well-supplied washrooms. Complain if you wouldn’t put up with the 
appearance of your Sunday school washrooms at home. Do they have 
conspicuous signs? Plenty of towels and tissue? Is there a neat, uncracked 
mirror in the rooms? 


Enough chairs and materials. Two children on one chair just won't do. 
A separate introductory class for new pupils is a good idea. And why 
shouldn’t your Sunday school have a few extra copies of the lesson materials 
on hand for the newcomers? It’s good business. 


Teachers present at least ten minutes before starting time. Officers (secre- 
taries and department heads, too) need to be around sooner. And teachers 
who care about pupils give them their attention rather than stand around 
and talk to one another. 





Ready-to-use pianos and pianists. Oh, how many pianos are a disgrace to 
the Sunday school — cluttered, banged up, out of tune, locked when 
needed. And how many pianists are unprepared, maybe not even fore- 
warned. Most Sunday schools can have a staff of piano players and substi- 
tutes who receive some training for their activity. They can add a lot to the 
spirit of worship by playing their part well. 
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e pened in one Sun- 
A x day school where it 


was introduced. At 
\' first the teachers 

- showed little interest 
in making a self-evaluation of this 
kind. Especially those teachers who 
had a long term of service to their 
credit were decidedly complacent 
and couldn’t think of any benefit 
their school might derive from this 
type of investigation. But the staff 
finally yielded reluctantly to the 
proposal of the superintendent that 
they at least evaluate their school 
to make sure it deserved the su- 
perior rating they were giving it. 

First the superintendent divided 
the staff into five groups, requesting 
that each group study the area of 
the Standard assigned to it and 
choose a reporter to set down pos- 
sible improvements. All members 
of the staff received a copy of the 
Standard, and each group leader 
was also given a copy of A Guide 
to the Sunday School Standard. 

After explaining the purpose and 
use of the Standard, the superin- 
tendent assigned rooms to the five 
study groups and instructed each 
group to spend about forty minutes 
checking the items in their area. 
Each group was to be ready to 
report its findings at the next staff 
meeting. 

Remedial Steps 

The Standard proved to be an 

eye opener. An immediate result 


at the next staff meeting was the 
appointment of two committees, the 


one to draft a constitution, the 
other a Sunday school manual. 
Within a few months both of these 
documents were ready for review 
by the staff. 

Suggestions for improvements in 
the five reports added up to forty. 
Some, of course, were duplicates, 
but all the suggestions revealed an 
honest effort to ferret out weak- 
nesses, the first step toward im- 
provement. 

Following are some of the items 
that were listed by the reporters. 
The selection shows the range and 
variety of ideas that can come out 
of five small group meetings. 

1. Have extra lesson material on 
hand for visitors. 

2. Encourage greater use of the 
Bible in all departments. 

3. Make use of the public-ad- 
dress system in the auditorium 
whenever it will be helpful. 

4. Teach pupils to participate 
reverently in the worship service. 

5. Recruit more teachers, espe- 
cially men. Train substitute or 
associate teachers. 

6. Set up an executive board to 
expedite routine administrative 
matters. 

7. Make an annual effort to en- 
roll all families of the church in 
Sunday school (including Bible 
classes). 

8. Plan ways of improving at- 
tendance. 

9. Distribute promotional ma- 
terial in church and community. 

10. Train both teachers and 
pupils to be personal missionaries. 

11. Set up a visiting committee. 

12. Maintain an active file of 
prospects. 

13. Have an annual banquet or 
teachers’ rally. 


14. Draft a set of regulations for 
the efficient administration of the 
school. 


15. Specify on paper the func- 
tions of the assistant superintendent. 

16. Prepare a handbook on the 
program of the Sunday school. 


17. Send mimeographed notices 
home with the pupils periodically 
and for all special events. 

18. Encourage teachers to invite 
parents to attend their child’s class 
occasionally to observe. what goes 
on in the class. 

A word to those who have not 
yet used the Standard but want to 
do so: You may order a supply of 
the Standard and A Guide to the 
Sunday School Standard from the 
Board of Parish Education, 210 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. The 
price is 10 cents for the Standard 
and 35 cents for the Guide. 

Those who are already ac- 
quainted with the Standard will do 





well to consider that the results of 
a single evaluation may be erased in 
no time unless vigilance is main- 
tained. People who wish to gain or 
lose weight step on the scales every 
day or at least once a week. Simi- 
larly, in evaluating the Sunday 
school certain measurements need 
to be taken freauently, or at least 
periodically, or the gains originally 
chalked up may be lost unawares. 




















DON'T SETTLE FOR LESS THAN 
ONCE A WEEK! 


by Albert Dundek 
Pastor, Zion Lutheran Church, Lorain, Ohio 


Sunday school staff meetings is what we mean. 

In most Missouri Synod congregations Sunday 
school teachers meet only every two weeks, and in 
far too many churches even less than biweekly. 

Why? 

Is it because our Sunday school teachers are not 
willing to give at least one night a week to the Lord? 
The writer does not think so. His twenty years of 
experience in the ministry has demonstrated that when 
Sunday school teachers are properly motivated, they 
respond with great love for Jesus and devotion to 
His work. 

Take a look at choirs in our churches. They find 
time for weekly rehearsals, and sometimes even more, 
for they deem at least weekly rehearsals essential to 
good singing on Sundays. 


If Sunday teaching ranks next to Sunday preach- 
ing, then teachers, who in the main are untrained for 
the work, ought to consider at least one night per week 
for lesson discussion and preparation an absolute 
necessity. 

Furthermore, how can lessons for two Sundays be 
presented adequately for all departments in one night? 
The present Concordia “Life in Christ” lessons for 
pre-school and elementary departments alone are occa- 
sionally based on three different Bible stories for a given 
Sunday. In a biweekly meeting this means that six 
different lessons must be introduced to six departments 
in one evening. How can it be done? 

And what about the training of lay teachers of 
youth and adults? 

Let God’s pastors and God’s people insist on 
nothing less than weekly Sunday school staff meetings. 
For their own spiritual development and a satisfying 
understanding and skill in their work for their Lord, 
may our Sunday school workers refuse to settle for 
lesson preparation meetings of less than once a week. 

If they’re not worth our time, let’s make them 
worthwhile. They’re needed. 








PREPARATION .. . 
(Continued from page 5) 


thought process that will deepen his learning and 
make him a better teacher. 


A Suggestion 


Here is a preparation procedure which, I feel, 
makes proper use of the teacher’s quarterly and other 
helps. It allows a teacher the joy of making his own 
discoveries and decisions as to lesson truths and the 
best methods of lesson presentation. 

1. Read the account in the Bible. Locate and 

read other Scripture references which give addi- 

tional information. Make use of a concordance 
or index to the Bible. 

2. Be sure you understand the text. Use the 

teacher’s quarterly or a Bible commentary for help 

in this. Take nothing for granted! 

3. Approach the story as if you had never heard 

or read it before. Ask such questions as: Why 

did this happen? When? What’s important about 

it? What does it mean for life today? Be sure 


you know the circumstances under which it took 

place, the events which happened before and after. 

4. Decide what to emphasize in teaching the les- 

son. Be very clear about this. Ask yourself whether 

your “point” is in harmony with the teaching of all 
of Scripture and particularly the spirit of the Gos- 
pel of God’s love in Christ Jesus. 

5. Decide how you will approach the lesson. Will 

you use an anecdote? An experience? A question? 

An illustration? How will you lead the pupil to 

discover for himself the truth and its application 

to his life? 

6. Finally, check with the quarterly and the stu- 

dent’s guide to see how someone else worked out the 

lesson. Compare your decisions. Do you agree 
or disagree with the suggestions in the quarterly, 
and why? 

If you’ve never done anything like this before, 
try it. It won’t be easy. In fact, it'll be hard work. 
It won’t be easy after five tries, maybe not after ten. 
But over a period of time you'll find that you are 
learning more, and you'll also find lesson preparation 
—and your teaching — more enjoyable. 
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TEACHING 
BS DOCTRINE 
= FOR LIFE 




















by Edward Krueger 


There are at least two tasks in the teaching of 
Christian doctrine. The first requires the drawing of 
a general conclusion from the portion of Scripture 
being studied. The second emphasizes what are to 
be the attitudes, thoughts, desires, words, and actions 
indicated by the general principle. 

Both tasks help us toward the goal of our teaching 
— the spiritual growth of our pupils. The doctrinal 
statement shows what is to be the nature of such 
growth; the doctrinal application shows the proper 
directions of this growth and the ways in which the 
learner is to make this growth his own. 

Spiritual growth depends, of course, on the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit working in and through the Word. 
But the Spirit of God usually uses teachers to bring 
the Word to the pupil. 

This, in turn, requires teachers who know the Word 
and have become mature Christians through experi- 





encing the truths of God’s Word. But to know and 
understand the Word demands lesson preparation, and 
to teach the Word meaningfully requires planning. 

If the teacher is to help others find the central 
truth of a portion of Scripture, obviously he needs to 
make a thorough study of it himself. He needs to con- 
sider each verse carefully and how it relates to the 
main idea. He needs to read parallel sections of God’s 
Word, for they reinforce the central thought and bring 
to light new facets or shades of meaning. 

Presentation of the lesson requires the same care. 
The pupils must learn early in the lesson what its 
central thought is so that they can follow its develop- 
ment. The teacher must minimize unrelated detail so 
that such detail will not confuse the main idea. 

Once a teacher has helped his pupils to see the 
central truth of the Bible text, he needs to direct them 


in applying its generalization to their lives. Until this 
step is taken, it is questionable whether real learning 
has taken place. 

Here is the most important phase of our teaching 
task, but too often we find ourselves devoting the least 


time to it. Let’s take a concrete case and see how 
a teacher might help a group of intermediates to arrive 
at the central truth and then apply this truth to 
their lives. 

We'll assume that the lesson is Jesus’ visit at the 
home of Mary and Martha. The teacher begins with 
a discussion of the question: “Which day of the week 
do you consider most important and why?” This leads 
into the story, which the teacher might tell briefly. 
He then directs his children to read the story in the 
Bible. 

In the discussion which follows, the teacher prompts 
members of the class to tell why they think Jesus spoke 
as He did to Martha. This could lead to a discussion 
of work and a Christian’s attitude toward it. Through 
it all the class is confronted with the point of the story; 
namely, that one thing is needful in their lives. 

The teacher also asks various children to look up 
other Bible stories (e. g., the parable of the sower) or 
other passages (e. g., Acts 2:42) which amplify the 
need to hear the Word regularly. These children 
report their findings to the whole group. In considering 
these findings, the attention of the pupils is repeatedly 
directed to the importance of hearing God’s Word 
and why. 

To aid his pupils in translating this new under- 
standing into Christian attitudes and behavior, the wise 
teacher asks them to suggest ways of profitably using 
God’s Word and lists these on the blackboard. When 
several items in the list have been agreed upon by the 
class, the teacher challenges his pupils to make a con- 
scious effort to observe these suggestions in the coming 
week and plans to check on the following Sunday. 

Other activities suggested by the pupils’ guide are 
used as time permits. The prayerful recitation of the 
memory verse: “Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path,” serves as a fitting close for 
the lesson period. 

Of course, the above is only one of the many ways 
in which the lesson of Mary and Martha might be 
worked out. But each good lesson will aim to help 
the pupil find in the Word of God the central thought 
and the application of this message to this life. When 
teachers accomplish this, they are teaching doctrine 
for life. 
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Mr. Orland Fischer, superintendent of Immanuel Lutheran Sunday School, 
Sweet Springs, Mo., writes to warn others not to waste precious years “con- 
templating” new quarters for their Sunday school if such are needed. When 
Immanuel Congregation became concerned about the overcrowded conditions 
under which its Sunday school was operating, a new building with accordion- 
type partitions and acoustical ceilings soon resulted. Kidney-shaped tables with 
screw-on pipe legs and departmental altars were constructed by local members. 


A noteworthy feature of Immanuel’s program is the adult Bible class’s study 
of the children’s lesson scheduled for the following Sunday. This not only 
assists parents in helping their children to prepare their lessons, but also makes 
available a ready source of substitute teachers on the following Sunday, should 
they be needed. 


The Lutheran Teacher reports on a recent experiment conducted by the U. S. 
Army. Three groups of people were given information in different ways: by ear 
alone, by eye alone, and by a combination of the two. Three hours later the ear- 
alone group had retained 70% of the information, the eye group 72%, and the 
third group 87%. Three days later the groups were again checked for retention. 
Although the last group still retained 65% of the original information, the eye-only 
group could remember only 20%, the ear-only group a mere 10%. The applica- 
tion to Sunday school teaching is obvious. 


EDITOR TAKES YEAR’S LEAVE 


On July 5, 1961, Dr. Allan Jahsmann, Secretary of Sunday Schools of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod and Editor of INTERACTION, began a year’s 
graduate study in psychiatric theory at Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kansas. In his absence Dr. Arnold C. Mueller will serve as acting Secretary 
of Sunday Schools and as acting editor of this publication. 

During his year of postdoctoral study, Dr. Jahsmann is experimenting with 
discussion groups in an attempt to pinpoint some contributions psychiatric 
theory can make to Christian education and the contributions Christian fellow- 
ship makes to mental and emotional health. He hopes to explore the qualities 
of the Christian group process, the kind of leadership required for wholesome 
Christian fellowship, and the nature of communication in a Christian group. 

Before leaving, Dr. Jahsmann said, “Over the years I have had a growing 
conviction that the principles of psychotherapy have a great deal to contribute 
to the education of man as man and that the spiritual concerns of religion and 
the church are directly related to the problems of mental and emotional health. 
I also firmly believe that the teachings of Christianity and the church are rich 
but largely untapped resources for mental health, and that therapy and educa- 
tion carried on in the context of Christian faith might be much more productive 
than most people presently imagine.” 

The staff of INTERACTION asks you to join them in praying that God bless 
Dr. Jahsmann in this venture and that his research contribute to the life of 
the church and redound to God’s glory. Because copy for INTERACTION must be 
prepared several months before publication, Dr. Jahsmann’s editorship extends 
through the December 1961 issue. 

Paul H. Pallmeyer 
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GENERAL OR PRACTICAL? 

A number of teachers in the Primary department 
of Holy Cross Lutheran Sunday School were discussing 
the articles in INTERACTION recently. Several expressed 
the opinions that the articles were too general in their 
approach to problems in the Sunday school... . 


Mrs. Otto W. Paschke 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please accept my sincere and hearty commendation 
for a job especially well done in the July issue of INTER- 
ACTION. This is not just another magazine, I am finding 
out, as it so easily might be in the field of education. 
The material is helpful, inspiring, pertinent, and well 
varied. .. . 

(Rev.) Robert W. Koch 
Sadorus, Illinois 


I have just read the June issue of INTERACTION, 
and it’s good! Keep it simple, with plenty of pictures, 
charts, graphs, etc. We like the practical approach... . 

(Rev.) Clemens E. Harms 
Howard, South Dakota 


PATRIOTISM AND IDOLATRY 

Thank you very much for the article by Dr. Martin 
E. Marty, appearing in the July issue of INTERACTION. 
We need more of this to sharpen our Christian witness 
for these times of peril. 

Dr. August Brustat’s article leaves a lot unsaid that 
must be said in Christian discussion today on the sub- 
ject of communism. His approach is forever limiting 
the devil’s work to the area of “atheistic communism,” 
and seldom points to the fact that much of our radical 
opposition to it in terms of “loyal Americanism” is 
simply setting up another “atheistic system.” 

When will we recognize with Luther that man is 
never without some god? . . . We cannot effectively 
deal with communism by erecting another false god 
and calling it “Americanism” or “republicanism.” 
(Rev.) Paul F. Goetting 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 


"Give mea teacher 


who reads! 


said who cared about the quality of his 


"9 
That’s what a pastor 


Sunday school workers. Teachers who read are 


more likely to think and grow. “Read to lead” is 


Here are just a few of the articles you 
received or missed in the first year of 
INTERACTION: 


Methods of Group Activity 

Ways of Learning 

Making Questions Work for You 
Christian Love in Teacher-Pupil Relations 
Patterns of Good Grouping 

Study Tools for Teachers 

A Group That Learned to Interact 
Cutting Down Those Discipline Problems 
Listening to Children 

Finding Meanings in the Word 

Linking the Sunday School and the Home 
Teaching Missions in the Sunday Lesson 
Humor in the Sunday School 

We Tried Projects 

The Lesson That’s Not in the Book 
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Wilferd Peterson’s advice. 


OZ 


Why be satisfied with an occasional look at someone else’s copy? Ask your 
Sunday school to subscribe for ALL of its teachers. It’s meant for you per- 
sonally. And be sure to check on your renewal time. This is page 336, the 
last page for those who started with the first issue. We'd like to continue to 
interact with you. 

To: Interaction 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri 


( Please enter my subscription for one year @ $2.50. 


Name 
ae _ 
City 
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(0 We wish to subscribe at the bulk rate of $2.00 per subscription. Four or 
more additional names and addresses are attached on a sheet of paper. 
(0 Subscription payment of $ ____. enclosed. 
O Please bill later. 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR LIST OF ADDITIONAL NAMES 


(On “bill later” orders, bill will be sent to name above.) 








